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of the poet bore, if their portraits may be trusted, no resem-
blance to either of his parents; while, on the other hand, a
very strong likeness to him. is observable in the pictures both
of the shrewd farmer and sportsman, Eobert of Sandy-Knowe,
and of the venerable Jacobite, Seardie. But Scott's mother,
there is no doubt, was, in talents as well as tastes, superior to
her husband. She had strong powers of observation, with a
lively relish for the humorous, and was .noted for her skill in
story-telling. She had, moreover, like Irving's mother, a love
of ancient ballads and Scotch traditions and legends of all
sorts, and her Calvinistic prejudices did not save her from the
worship of Shakspeare. Her sister, Christian Eutherford,
appears to have been still more accomplished; and as she was
comparatively young, the intimacy between her and her nephew
was more like what occurs commonly between a youth and an
elder sister. In the house of his uncle, Dr. Eutherford, Scott
must have had access, from his earliest days, to a scientific
and scholarlike circle of society. His own parents, too, were,
as we have seen, personal friends of John Home, the author
of Douglas, at whose villa near Edinburgh young Walter was
a frequent visitor: but, above all, his intimacy with'the son
of Dr. Adam Fergusson, the moralist and historian, who was
then one of the chief ornaments of the University, afforded
easy opportunity of mixing, in as far as his ambition might
gradually aspire, with the most intellectual and cultivated
society of his native place. It was under that roof that he
conversed with Burns when in his seventeenth year.

I shall only add to what he sets down on the subject of his
early academical studies, that in this, as in almost every case,
he appears to have underrated his own attainments. He had,
indeed, no pretensions to the name of an extensive, far less of
an accurate, Latin scholar; but he could read, I believe, any
Latin, author, of any age, so as to catch without difficulty his
meaning; and although his favourite Latin poet, as well as
historian, in later days, was Buchanan, he had preserved, or
subsequently acquired, a strong relish for some others of more
ancient date. I may mention, in particular, Lucan and Clau-
dian. The autobiography has informed us of the early period
at which he enjoyed the real Tasso and Ariosto. I presume
he had at least as soon as this enabled himself to read Gil
Bias in the original; and, in all probability, we may refer to
the same time of his life, or one not much later, his acquisition
of as much Spanish as served for the Guerras Civiles de Gre-
nada, Lazarillo de Tormes, and, above all, Don Quixote. Her mul mother, {tl
